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WEST INDIA COLONIES. 
( Concluded.) 


We proceed with the analysis of the answers received from our 
correspondents in the West Indies and British Guiana. 


LAND IN CULTIVATEQN. 


Jamaica.—The proportion of land under cultivation as compared 
with the period of slavery is about the same, if the small freeholds 
held by the emancipated classes be taken into the account. The 
amount of land cultivated for raising provisions on estates is much 
less than heretofore, the people located on them depending more on 
money wages than on the profits to be derived from working their 
own grounds ; added te which the enormous rental which is required 
for the land prevents an increase of small cultivators on the planta- 
tions. The emancipated class exclusively furnish the markets with 
ground provisions ; some of whom, in consequence of the distance 
from the markets, are compelled to keep beasts of burden in order 
to carry their stock. ; 


Demerara.—The amount of land now under cultivation is nearly 
equal to that employed under the later period of slavery. Whilst 
some estates have been abandoned on account of exhaustion of the 
soil, new land has been brought into cultivation in some districts. 
There has been a decrease in the cultivation of the provision-grounds 
on estates in this province. The emancipated classes supply to a 
great extent the markets with ground provisions and small stock. 


Bersrice.—There is an equal quantity of land under cultivation 
now, as in the time of slavery. The proportion of land cultivated 
for the growth of ground provisions has considerably increased: the 
emancipated class almost exclusively furnish the markets with 
them. 

TRINIDAD.-~The quantity of land under cultivation is not so 
great as formerly; but there is not much diminution. The quantity 
of land cultivated for raising provisions is small, The emancipated 
classes do not furnish the markets to any great extent. 


Antiaua.—There is more land under cultivation here than in 
the days of slavery. Since the earthquake, however, some planters 
have reduced their cultivation. The — of land set apart for 
raising provisions is small as compared with the times of slavery. 
Since the earthquake the provision market has been principally sup- 
plied from neighbouring islands. 


Norre.—The foregoing statements relating to the amount of land in 
cultivation is the best that could be obtained, in the absence of an au- 
thentic survey of the colonies td which they refer. By the late census 
returns of Jamaica, it appears there are in that island 644 sugar estates, 
67] coffee plantations, 378 breeding-pens, 822 pens with residences, 
and 22,703 farms and other settlements. The actual extent of culti- 
vation, however, is not given. In the islands of Barbados, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, # 1 Tobago, it is estimated at present that 
130,000 acres are in cult: ation. From other colonies no satisfactory 
information has been obtained. . 


ESTATES. 


JAMAICA.—It cannot be stated with precision what number of 
estates have been abandoned since 1838. It may, however, be 
observed that those which have been given up were abandoned 
principally in consequence of the heavy incumbrances upon them, 
suits in Chancery, exhaustion of soil, &c. Many estates are still 
mortgaged, and were so previously to 1838 : indeed the greater part 
of the incumbrances existed prior to that time. Some estates are 
of course better located than others, and others better managed ; in 
such cases the expense of production is consequently decreased. 
The estates of resident proprietors are generally in a better state of 
cultivation, and yield better returns than those of non-residents. 
There has been since 1838 a series of droughts, the last of which 
was distressing in the extreme, which has greatly diminished the 
exportable produce ; so that estates which, in good seasons, made 
from 200 to 200 hogsheads of sugar, did not, during the last crop, 
make 100. There is no doubt that a system of rental of estates 
would be preferable to the present system of working them by agents. 
The plough and other implements of husbandry have, in some in- 
stances, been introduced with good effect, and have consequently 
lessened the demand for human labour. The agricultural societies 
have been the means of disseminating, to a certain extent, a know- 
ledge of improved modes of cultivation, and are found to be gene- 
Hog Fie jaa though they are not attended to so much as could 

e wished, 


Demerara.—No information under this head. 


Beruice.—But very few estates have changed hands since 1838, 
They are generally, almost universally, mortgaged, and were so 
previous to emancipation. Some estates are necessarily more ex- 


pensive in their management than others, from their situation. 
They are generally badly managed; the overseers despising the 
improvements which agricultural machinery might ‘effect. The 
benefits resulting from resident proprietorship would be incalculable. 
The seasons have not been so favourable to cultivation as formerly. 
A system of rental of estates it is believed would be preferable to the 
present system of non-residence. 


_ Trintpap.—The number of estates now under cultivation varies 
little from the number under slavery. Several estates have changed 
hands, and fallen into the possession of more spirited proprietors, 
Many are mortgaged, and were so prior to emancipation, whilst 
others have fallen into the hands of the mortgagees. The expenses 
of some estates are greater than others, through their being involved 
in debt. A sufficiency of capital would lead to proper cultivation. 
The estates of resident proprietors are far in advance of non-resi- 
dents, and are more economically managed, though better wages 
are paid on them than on others. The expenses of cultivation 
might be greatly reduced by the introduction of an improved mode 
of cultivation, and of mechanical implements, such as the plough; 
but there appears to be a reluctance to depart from old practices. 
A system of rental of estates would undoubtedly answer. There is an 
agricultural society in the colony, but it is not well supported. 


Anticua.—The number of estates now in cultivation is quite 
equal to that of the period of slavery. Some estates have passed 
from the motgager to the mortgagee, but the claims of the mort- 
gager existed prior to emancipation: few, if any, estates have been 
mortgaged since emancipation. A system of rental would be ad- 
vantageous. On all well-conducted estates the plough has been in 
operation for some time with advantage. There are agricultural 
societies in existence, but they have hitherto done little; butit is 
hoped they will do more. 


Note.—Whatever changes may have taken place since the period of 
emancipation in relation to estates, no one will venture to affirm that 
they have been subjected to anything like the same amount of fluctua- 
tion as during the period of slavery. Here is a picture of Jamaica in 
1792, set forth in an official document printed by the House of Assem- 
bly :—‘‘ In the course of twenty years 177 estates have been sold for 
payment of debts, 55 estates have been thrown up, and 99 are in the 
hands of creditors.’’ And it appears from the returns of the Provost 
Marshal for that period, that ‘‘ 80,121 executions, amounting to 
22,563,786/. sterling, had been lodged in his office during those twenty 
years.” Here is another picture drawn by the same house in 1807 :— 
‘* Within the last five or six years 65 estates had been abandoned, 32 
sold under decrees of Chancery, and 115 more respecting which suits 
were depending, and many more bills preparing.’’ In 1812 we have 
a similar picture :—‘“‘ Estate after estate has passed into the hands of 
mortgagees and creditors absent from the island.’’ And this was true 
of all the colonies, for ‘‘ there wer€ comparatively few estates in the 
West Indies that had not, during the preceding twenty years (1813), 
been sold or given up to creditors.’”” In 1829, and again in 1831, the 
picture was equally dismal, insomuch that Lord Goderich, then colonial 
secretary, observed,—‘‘ I cannot but regard the system (of slavery) 
itself as the perennial spring of those distresses of which, not only at 
present merely, but during the whole of the last fifty years, the com- 
plaints have been so frequent and so just.’’ At the period of emanci- 
pation, the debts due to mortgagees and merchants exceeded the amount 
of the compensation of 20,000,000/. sterling. It should be observed, 
that the estates purchased, especially in British Guiana, by bodies of 
negroes, were such as had been abandoned by their owners previously 
to the abolition of slavery. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Jamaica.—A great number of villages have been formed 
throughout the colony since 1838: this has arisen from the oppres- 
sive demands of the planters for rent for the merest huts. eir 
names will be sufficient to explain the circumstances under which 
they were raised:—‘‘ Comfort Hill,” ‘‘ Retreat,’’ ‘‘ Save Rent,” 
‘Kase Heart,’’ &c., &c. The old villages have also greatly 
increased in population. The houses of the emancipated classes are 
much superior to those inhabited by them during the periods of 
slavery. Some thousands of acres of land have been purchased and 
brought into a state of cultivation, and constant additions are being 
made and new houses erected thereon. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages contiguous to estates devote the greater portion of their time, 
say four or five days a week, to their cultivation, and are found at 
work as freely and as frequently as those who continue to reside on 
them ; and from being so closely located, they form depéts from 
which the planters select their labourers. 

Demerara.—The population of the towns in this island 


increased since emancipation, but chiefly by immigrants. The 
ple who work contiguous to the towns live in the vicinity. “i 





which are inhabited by at least 3,400 families, These vil 


have sprung up in all directions, to the number, it is said, -f \300,| /\ al 
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many instances; cohsfat of ‘smiill lots of land purchased by the ne- 
groes,on which theyhaveeréctéd cottages; Their houses'are much 

rior’ to’ thé” hut#' forftefly inhdbited* by) them: The land is 
brought into a good state of cultivation. The villagers devote the 
whole of their time to the cultivation of neighbouring estates, ex- 
cept sometimes Fridays or Saturdays, which they give to their own 
lands. 


Berpice —Those of the emancipated classes who for two or 
three years after the abolition of slavery lived in the larger towns; 
and erected dwellings there, have been compelled to remove into 
the country in consequence of the town-tax, and the expensive 
licenses required for shopkeeping or huckstering, amounting almost 
toa rental. Many new villages have been formed in almost every 
parish throughout the colony, on the front of lands, or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of estates where the emancipated labour. 
The houses are much superior to those formerly inhabited by them. 
In the first instance they erect a rude dwelling, but by diligence, 
economy, and perseverance, they are enabled ultimately to raise a 
comfortable house. It is computed that 5,000 small houses have 
been thus:raised by them. The extent of land possessed by them 
varies from one quarter to one acre, which is devoted to the raising 
of garden produce. The labour of the estates is performed by the 
villagers, who devote as much time to labour as those who live on 
the estates. 


TrintpApv.—A large number of the negro population have located 
themselves in the larger towns since the abolition of slavery, who 
still labour on the estates; whilst others have located themselves in 
villages which they have formed in surrounding districts. The 
houses erected by them in many instances are neat in their appear- 
ance, but in others they are mean. A greater number of villages 
would be formed were not an exorbitant price required for thé 
‘* lots,” which deters many from purchasing them. The villagers 
in the rural districts are, in every respect, more moral and credit- 
able in their conduct than those located in towns, and labour more 
regularly on the estates: The emancipated-class who live in towns, 
copy too frequently the evil practices: which they observe in the 
white man. 


Antiéva.—There has been a great resort of the emancipated 
classes to towns since the abolition of slavery; but villages are 
springing up in every direction throughout the island. The houses 
are superior to those formerly inhabited by them. The labouring 
classes are anxious to obtain a home of their own, in addition to 
which they strive to secure small portions of land, for the purpose 
of raising ground provisions. e inhabitants both of towns and 
villages labour on the surrounding estates, and when they are pro- 
perly treated, devote themselves to labour with regularity. 


Nore.—It must be obvious that without a large amount of industry 
and frugality, the emancipated classes could never have obtained the 
means for ng small lots of land, and the building of cottages, 
to the extent they have done since the abolition of slavery.- Their 
free villages place them beyond the control of arbitrary and coercive 
masters; and now that they feel themselves independent, they engage 
themselves willingly and cheerfully to any who may require their ser+ 
vices. It is also a cheering fact, that wherever they have erected 
their villages, they have not omitted to have some place of religious 
worship attached, and to secure for themselves and their children the 
advantages of moral training and Christian education. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF The EMANCIPATED CLASSES. 


Jamatca.—The physical condition of the negroes is greatly im- 
proved since emancipation. They are generally cheerful and happy, 
and altogether their ap ce betokens improvement; they are 
better fed and clothed, disease seldom visits them, cutaneous affec- 
tions have almost ceased to afflict them, and ‘‘ yaws,’’ a severe dis- 
ease, has become very rare ; the duration of life has consequently 
increased ; there has been a' great improvement in the condition of 
the women; their children are reared with increasing care, and 
there is abundant evidence of the maternal solicitude exhibited to- 
wards them. In their habits the negroes are generally moral, 
scarcely a case of concubinage is now to be met with among them, 
the zeal of missionaries has effected a complete revolution in this 
respect; the number of marriages now is equal, in its ratio, with 
that of other civilized countries. From an official return we learn 
that the number of marriagés which have been solemnized in Ja- 
maica from 1841 to 1844, amounts’to more than 28,000. 


Demerara.—The condition. of the emancipated classes is im- 
proved beyond description. They are better fed, being able to 
obtain fresh meat, on which they thrive better than on salt provi- 
sions. Their clothing is much better, and where temperate habits 
have been formed, there is every prospect of lengthened life. The 
women are generally healthy and robust, and are most anxious 
about their children. The moral habits of the negroes are improved 
in every respect. The number of marriages is increasing, and ge- 
nerally there is a decided improvement. 


Bersice.—The general physical condition of the labourers is 
much improved. The effect of émancipation on the women has 
been to render them more domesticated and attentive to their off- 
spring. Their moral habits are decidedly improved, and were it 
not for the pernicious example set them by the whites, the improve- 
ment would be still greater. The average number of marriages is 
500 yearly. The proportion is 100 to one in favour of freedom. 


Trie1pap.—T he physical condition of the emancipated class is 
improved. The women are improved; their children receive from 


Siccestinned saPamend 





them every attention which maternal affection caf siigg There 
is no very decided improvement in moral habits—the black, coloured, 
and white, live’in concubinage as heretofore. Nevertheles#; there- 
is some increase in the number of marriages. 


Anr1egua.—The general physical condition of the labourers is 
gréatly improved since emancipation; they are better fed and 
clothed than formerly, their health and general appearance indicate 
a favourable change. The women manifest the greatest solicitude’ 
for their children. 


Norge.—Trinidad is the only colony from which discouraging ac- 
counts have been received relating to the moral improvement of the 
people. It is, however, to be observed, that few British colonies are 
so destitute of wholsome religious teaching as Trinidad. In all the 
other colonies there are the most cheering indications of moral im- 
provement, and advance in religious knowledge and excellence. 


GENERAL EFFECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


Jamaica.—The whites have not improvéd as a body since eman- 
cipation, either in manners, habits, or morals. The higher branches 
of literature are not cultivated among them, neither are theré any lite- 
rary or scientific institutes established in the colony for’ their use. 
Among the coloured there is a perceptible improvement; the tone’ 
of their morals is more healthy and elevated. The children of the 
emancipated are taught the rudiments of knowledge in the various: 
schools, which have now become general; and where there is’ pro- 
per application, the improvement is generally creditable, and in: 
some cases truly surprising. The usual charge for education is 3d. 
per week. The British and Foreign and the Scotch systems of 
education are most generally adopted. Theré are some free schools ' 
where education can be obtained gratuitously; theré ate also infant 
and adult schools established. The attendance in most cases is 
good. The places of worship have increased three or fourfold since 
emancipation. The churches have been raised by grants, and from. 
taxes; the chapels, by voluntary contributions and assistance from 
England. They are usually well attended, frequently to overflow- 
ing, the peasantry being devoted to religious services. The sabbath 
schools are well attended, and the attainments of the children in 
scriptural knowledge is satisfactory. The number of bond fide 
members of Christian churches varies in different parts: in some 
places one-tenth, in others, one-fifth, and even one-third; but per- 
haps, on an average, one-fifth. The amount of contributions in aid 
of missions and other religious purposes, varies according to cireum- 
stances, depending greatly on the amount of wages received, and 
the state of the crops; but usually they contribute liberally. The 
prejudice as to caste and colour is giving way. 


Demerara.—There has not been any perceptible improvement 
in the morals and habits of the ‘‘ whites” since emancipation, but 
the coloured classes give evidence of moral health and rectitude of 
conduct. Schools have been established in great numbers, and ate’ 
well attended by the children of the emancipated classes. The 
general improvement is creditable. The charge made for educa- 
tion is one guilder (163d.) per month. There are Sunday schools’ 
connected with most of the places of worship, where children receive’ 
instruction in Divine things, in which their progress is encouraging. 
One-third of the congregations in attendance in the places of wor- 
ship are bond fide members. They contribute liberally, for their 
means, to the cause of God. 


Berstce.— The white population evidence no improvement in 
their morals or habits. There are no literary or scientific institu- 
tions in the colony. The mixed race are less vicious than the white; 
whilst the negro gives evidence of decided improvement. There 
are from thirty to forty schools established, attended by about 3,000 
scholars, who are generally the children of the emancipated. The 
charge is one shilling per month. Many of the schools are free. 
The progress of the pupils is generally satisfactory. The Britishand 
Foreign system is mostly adopted, There has been: a: great-ad+ 
dition to the churches and chapels of the colony. Since emaneipa-- 
tion eighteen new ones have been erected, connected with: each of 
which there are usually four smaller ones; or little out stations;- 
The six new churches which have been raised have been-erected:at 


the expense of the colony and Parliame ts; the chapels’ 
at the cost of those who worship in them, and by aids and grants’ 
from the London Missionary Society. The at ce at the esta+ 


blished churches is meagre, whilst the chapels are well filled. The 
Sabbath schools are well attended, and the proficiency of the children: 
is satisfactory. About one-third of the congregations are bond fide’ 
members of Christian churches—they contribute liberally for their 
means to the missions. 


TrrntDap.—There has been no visible improvement in the white 
population since emancipation ; they live in a deplorably demoralised 
state. The black population following in too many instances the 
evil example set before them, so that there is but little general im- 
provement amongst them. There are, however, some happy excep- 
tions. There has been a great increase in the’ number of schools 
since emancipation, but they are imperfectly attended. Many of 
them are free, but where a payment is made it averages twopence 
halfpenny per week. Where the children apply themselves: their 
attainments are equal in every respect to those of English children. 
The British and Foreign system is most general: There has been‘a 
considerable increase in the number of places of worship, say from 
twenty to thirty, the attendance on which is not equal to the ace 
commodation. There are Sabbath schools connected with the 





chapels and churches, which are well attended. The number of 
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members of churches in proportion with the congregations is one- 
fourth. 


-AntTicuA.—Emancipation has restrained the habits and manners 
of the Whites, and to a certain extent improved them. Some, who 
for years lived in a state of concubinage, dave married their former 
“mistresses, it being now considered disreputable to live in that state, 

-—the exertions of the ministers of the gospel have operated bene- 
ficially on-all classes. There is a library society in the colony 
‘from which those in the humbler walks of life can obtain books 
stored with useful knowledge at a trifling subscription. The 
-eoloured classes have shared’ largely in the benefits arising from 
emancipation, they are conscious that their elevation and advance- 
ment in society depend on their general good-character. A more 
kindly feeling prevails among all classes, nevertheless old pre- 
_judices are deeply rooted in the minds of the whites. Some few of 
the coloured people have been elected to the -magistracy. There 
has been a great addition made to the number of churches and 
chapels, which are usually well-attended; the number of bond fide 
members is as one-third to the congregations. Schools have been 
established in connection with the places of worship, which are well 
attended. The children. progress very satisfactorily in Christian 
: knowledge. There are day schools throughout the colony on an ex- 
tensive scale, in which religious knowledge is the primary consider- 
ation ; «writing and cyphering, and in some schools a knowledge of 
phy and the use of the globes, is taught. There has been a 
iminution in the amount of crime, and generally there has bee 
an improvement in the emancipated classes. 


Nors.—To the correspondents of the Society the Committee return 
their best thanks for the valuable body of information forwarded to 
them. They would earnestly request. them to keep the Society fully 
informed of every change for the better or for the worse, in their 
respective colonies. Their letters cannot fail to be of the greatest 
service to the cause of freedom, and will be extensively used in this 
country, as occasion may require. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE IN TRIPOLI. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Tripoli, 21st July, 1845. 


Tarpori offers the sad and disgraceful spectacle—but happily the 
only one in Barbary—of.a regular-slave-exporting country. 

Dering the last two or three weeks the Turkish authorities have 
‘been busy in:the trade of human flesh, and of embarking slaves. A 
vessel belonging to.a very a, Georgian, vulgarly called 

there Rais-el-Marsa, who has at different times enjoyed British 
protection, if he does not at the present, sailed about ten days ago 
with some forty or fifty slaves on board for Constantinople. Some 
_three or four other vessels are about to follow, with the same 
number of slaves in each of them. There were some circumstances 
about the sailing of the vessel of the Georgian worth relating. A 
Maltese was to have gone as mate in her, and a Frenchman as 
pilot; but by the energetic and persevering efforts of Col. War- 
rington, this scandal, in open day, to all Christendom was pre- 
vented, and these men saved from a criminal prosecution. In fact, 
the English Consul-refused to give the Maltese his port, and 
menaced the Frenchman with reporting him to his Government; 
-in both which cases Col. Warrington was only discharging his 
- bounden duty. Your correspondent may also, perhaps, take a little 
credit for arresting the evil. The people spread an absurd report 
in town, which was not the less believed by some, that he had 
written to the British Admiral in Malta for a cruizer, which would 
seize the slaver as soon as she left Tripoli; and it was said that this 
had decided the Frenchman to give up the pilotage of the vessel. 

The test slave-dealer here, one who the other day bought 
the while of the slaves of a caravan from Fezzan, is Sidi Seid, the 
Governor of the town of Tripoli. This individual has risen rapidly 
since the arrival of the Turks in 1835. He was once an itinerant 
auctioneer in the bazaars, and sold slaves for others ; and his wicked 
prepensisiee for dealing in human flesh stick to him in his present 
ortune and elevated dignity. I visited 120 slaves belonging to this 
man. They were mostly young, and some of them quite children. 
According to their account of themselves, they were kidnapped—in 
fact, stolen. by men-stealers in the fullest sense of the term. Their 
price varied from forty to eighty dollars. I saw some sold also in 
the slave-market for fifty and sixty dollars. They sell much higher 
at Constantinople, and the slave-dealers can afford to pay a hand- 

. some freightage for them. Many of the chiefs of the departments 
of government in Tripoli, I am told, also speculate in slaves, and 
find it very profitable. 

Amongst the female slaves of the Governor was a white woman, 
who, I was told, having fully satiated the appetites of his Ex- 
cellency—for it was said he had become tired of her—that very 
morning in which I visited these slaves was ordered to be resold. I 
saw her taken off to the bazaar, to be sold and sold again, and 
treated, of course, in the same way by some other wealthy Moha- 
medan brute. Thus we see that there is only one step between 

« white and black slavery ; but, in truth, they are one and the same. 

It becomes now a question how long this sort of thing is to go 

- on, and whether the two or three millions sterling which Great 

Britain spent for propping up the Ottoman empire, during the late 
. Syrian campaign, were-merely spent to enable the Porte to carry on 
. the slave-trade from the heart of Afriea to the shores of the Medi- 
. terranean—entailing countless miseries upon the unfortunate Afri- 


cans—and thence between its various dependencies. “I press this 
question upon your consideration, more especially now, since Franee 
and England have concluded a new treaty:for the more effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade on the western coast of Africa, 
which has left these two powers more at liberty to pursue their 
anti-slavery measures, if they are indeed sincere, either separately 
or unitedly, in other parts of the world. From the western coast 
they, of course, will naturally turn to the northern coast of Africa, 
if really they are anxious ‘to put an end to this enormous evil. 
} Tam grieved to think that England, for all her waste of money 
in keeping ps eee the Ottoman empire, and ping up the fall- 
ing throne of the Sultan, could not by any possiblity wring from 
that sovereign’s Government the paltry concession, in a  seoge 
point.of view, of the stopping of the exportation of slaves from the 
port of Tripoli to the Levant. Butso it is. Foreigners, however, 
think differently. They boldly impugn the motives of our Go- 
vernment, and allege that, inasmuch as'the export of slaves from 
Tripoli to the Levant does not affect the English colonies, England 
will let it go on, whilst, if she chose, she might, by holding up her 
little finger, annihilate this Mediterranean slave-traffic for ever. 

_ As Franee, however, has entered anew into anti-slavery interna- 
tional: measures, it is probable that ithe project of getting..atopped 
this export of slaves from Tripoli may gratify her new-born.zeal, 
-and the Sultan, provided France and England make,a cordial and 
united representation, may probably condescend to abolish.this 
export traffic of slaves from Tripoli to the Levant, if it be only to 
get rid of their importunities. ; 

At any rate you:will-agree with me, that the present system is 

pregnant with dangers to Europeans themselves. In the case of 
the departure of the vessel of the “Rais-el-Marsa, you have seen 
that two persons narrowly escaped a criminal prosecution, and only 
the active interference of Col. Warrington saved them. if France 
and England, therefore, have any respect for themselves, and .any 
‘anxiety for the welfare of their people, they will immediately put 
down a system which exposes them to dishonour, and their people 
to ruin. 





UNITED STATES’ INTERNAL SLAVE-TRADE. 


(From a Correspondent of the Trenton State Gazette.) 


We have in this-country thousands of men and women who. are 
daily ‘‘ dealers in human flesh,” who constantly perpetrate the same 
enormity, in various places, for which Flowery (the captain of the 
Spitfire) has been condemned. Nor are these’the scum of ‘society: 
They are not men whom we recognise as outcasts; they are, in 
many instances, the gers judges, and executive officers of the 
country; they wield the political power, control the action of the 
Government, and, in a great measure, create and direct the public 
sentiment of the nation. We are informed by them, that the slave- 
trade in which they are engaged, in the very heart of our country, 
is scarcely less atrocious and infamous than that perpetrated in 
Africa. It has all the loathsome features of the foreign trade, with 
the additional one of “‘ breeding and raising slaves for sale,” which 
stands out in disgusting prominence, defying all competition. Nile’s 
Register, published at Baltimore, vol. 35, p. 4, states that ‘ dealing 
in slaves has become a large business—establishments are made ‘in 
several places in Maryland and Virginia, at which they are sold like 
cattle. These places of deposit are strongly buiit, and well sup- 
plied with thumb-screws and gags, and ornamented with cow-skins 
and other whips, oftentimes bloody.” From these prisons they are 
driven in droves to the Southern market, and the cruelties and 
atrocities practised upon them between Baltimore, Washington, and 
New Orleans, are scarcely excelled by the agonies of the middle 
passage. 

The Maryville (Tenn.) Intelligencer, of October 4th, 1835, 
speaking of these droves of human cattle, remarks: ‘‘ They are 
driven with heavy galling chains riveted upon their persons, their 
backs lacerated with the , Boren whip, travelling to a region where 
their condition through time will be second only to the wretched 
creatures in hell; this depicting is not visionary, would to God that 
it was.’ 

The New Orleans Courier, of February 15, 1845, says, ‘‘ We 
think it would require some casuistry to show that the present slave- 
trade from Virginia is a whit better than the one from Africa.” 
And the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky, in 1835, in an address 
to the churches under its care, says: ‘‘ Brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, are separated, and permitted to 
see each other no more. ‘These acts are daily occurring in the midst 
of us. The shrieks and agony often witnessed on such occasions 
proclaim with a trumpet-tongue the iniquity of our system. There 
is not a neighbourhood where these heart-rending scenes are not 
displayed. There is not a village or road that does not behold the 
sad procession of manacled outcasts whose mournful countenances 
tell that they are exiled by force from all that their hearts hold 
dear.” 

Of the extent of this trade few of us have any just conception. 
Between the years 1817 and 1837, a period of twenty years, 300,000 
slaves were taken from Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland, to 
the Southern market, agreeably to the statement of the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, of North Carolina; and in 1835 it was estimated by the 
most intelligent men in Virginia, that 120,000 slaves were exported 
from that State during the preceding twelve months. About two- 
thirds of these accompanied their owners, who . removed ;~ the 





remaining one-third were sold at an average of 600 dollars. each, 
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amounting to 24,000,000 dollars, which the domestic slave-trade 
poured into Virginia in one year. ‘‘In 1836,” says the Maryville 
(Tennessee) Intelligencer, ‘‘ 60,000 slaves passed through a little 
western town on their way to the Southern market, and in the same 
year four States imported 200,000 slaves from the North.” In 
1887, a committee appointed by the citizens of Mobile (Ala.) to 
inquire into the causes of pecuniary distress so prevalent, reported 
that, between 1833 and 1837, Alabama alone imported from the 
Northern slave States 10,000,000 dollars worth of slaves annually, 
amounting to forty millions in four years, the price paid by one 
State alone, for the bodies and souls of men, women, and children, 
in the heart of a republic. 





—me 
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We have devoted a large part of our paper to-day to intel- 
ligence from the United States, which is of a highly interesting 
eharacter. We recently referred to the Southern and Western 
Liberty Convention, held at Cincinnati on the 11th of June, under 
the presidency of our friend Mr. Birney; and to-day we have the 
pleasure of inserting a large portion of the address to the people of 
the United States issued by that important meeting. With much 
satisfaction we observe also that the action of ecclesiastical bodies 
on the subject of slavery is continually extending ; and, in particular, 
we notice an instance of joint action on the part of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational bodies. 

The escape of slaves seems to be going on in all quarters with 
increasing rapidity, and the State of Maryland is agitated by it in 
an unprecedented manner. Recently in this State nearly a hundred 
' slaves started for freedom in company, a remarkable occurrence, 
the details of which will be found in our foreign intelligence. The 
slaveholders have evidently been struck with amazement and con- 
sternation by it. The following extracts from the papers are very 
significant. 

** Last Saturday night, or early Sunday morning, some seventy or 
eighty, and perhaps more, as it is impossible to ascertain the correct 
number, negroes absconded from this vicinity. They went off without 
any provocation, and, on the part of their owners, the least suspicion. 
There is, from what we learn, not the least doubt but this move has been 
some time brewing, and it appears up to the time of some of them leav- 
ing their masters’ premises on Saturday afternoon—their usual holiday— 
they had not the remotest idea of running away at the time they did. A 
gentleman residing about six miles from this village had every negro on 
his place except two of the gang. This is the second gang that has left 
’ this county within a few weeks, and we fear if some mode is not fallen 
upon to put a stop to it, our planters will have a beggarly number to 
gather their crops. There seems to be a strange and singular spirit come 
over this portion of our population of late.’’ 


6‘ Necro INSURRECTION IN MARYLAND.—This movement of the 
in Maryland, according to all accounts from Washington, is 
quite alarming ; nothing like it has taken place since the time of the 
great Southampton insurrection or massacre produced by the agitation 
of the abolitionists through the northern presses. No doubt this attempt 
of the negroes in Maryland has been produced by the same influences— 
the recent agitation of the slavery question, both north and south, and 
various movements of the abolitionists in the free States. And the worst 
of it is, that we can hardly hope that the mischief will stop here. There 
is every reason to believe that some still more desperate and bloody 
movement will take place ere long. The collection of a hundred negroes, 
and the march upon the State of Pennsylvania, would seem to indicate 
that a new idea has seized the minds of these creatures. What is there 
to prevent the organization of large bands of negroes in all the States 
adjacent to free States, and a universal system of insurrection and rebel- 
lion ; and all produced by the agitation of the rabid politicians and 
frantic fanatics who are marshalled under the banner of abolitionism ?’’ 


This looks well. And it looks still better that the slaveholders 
have not confined themselves to words. They held a meeting with 
great promptness, and resolved upon measures of repression of the 
most violent and desperate kind, one of which was the forcible ex- 
pulsion from the State of all free people of colour before Christmas 
next. For the boasted land of liberty this is Pagers and will 
- serve for a new joke to ‘‘ jeering Europe.” e counsel these 
champions of freedom, however, that, if they cannot keep their 
slaves at home by any other measures than these, they cannot do it 
- atall. The new state of things is, in this case, quite past contend- 
ing with, and they had better submit with a good grace. The 
Emancipator suggests with some truth that they have themselves 
to thank for it, and that “it is only Torrey going to seed.” While 
the ple of Maryland are thus astounded by the departure 
. of their slaves, those of Virginia are perplexed by that of the free 





white persons, many of whom, it appears, have found that they can 
no longer live in a slave-region, and have removed into free States. 
This is regarded as so bad an omen by the slaveholders, that they 
have issued an address calling upon the Legislature to take this, 
and other startling symptoms, into consideration. Together with 
all this, Cassius M. Clay’s newspaper, the Zrue American, pro- 
ceeds with vigour and success, fresh light breaking in upon his 
course at every step. Captain Jonathan Walker, whose release 
from captivity we have already mentioned, has been enthusiastically 
welcomed at the North, and the brand of SS on the palm of his 
hand distinguished as ‘‘the mark of honour.” The spirit of the 
abolitionists is altogether one of high courage and expectation. 

For ourselves, we most sincerely congratulate our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic on the onward attitude of abolition, 
and view their plan of new exertion with the warmest sympath 
and hope. In conclusion, we quote with pleasure from the Ants- 
Slavery Standard the following cordial acknowledgment of aid 
afforded to the cause by British abolitionists. 


‘‘ We owe much to the co-operation and sympathy of British aboli- 
tionists, in the direction which they have laboured to give the public 
mind in the cases of John L. Brown, Jonathan Walker, and others. 
Without political interference, without individual officiousness, without a 
deed of which the law of nations could take cognizance, or one which the 
law of love could condemn, the prompt expression of feeling on the part 
of British abolitionists in the case of- John L. Brown, was of avail to 
nullify the bloody sentence of the South Carolina judge, and set the 
victim of the slave-law free. This is the might of moral suasion. This 
is the efficacy of well-directed opinion. God bless the abolitionists of 
Great Britain, and make them strong to utter the words of truth in behalf 
of freedom, in the hearing of every American State, and every American 
citizen! May no temptation of worldly interest, though clothed in the 
livery of heaven, ever prevail with them, (as ia the case of Dr. Burns, 
Cunningham, &c., of the Scotch Free Church,) to keep silence when it 
concerns the cause of human freedom that they should speak.” 





From our files of Mauritius papers we find that the articles which 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter some time since in relation 
to that colony have attracted some attention. Our contemporary of 
the Cernéen, in particular, favours us with a notice extended to the 
length of three columns, and indicating a considerable degree of 
soreness with us. We have, as he alleges, ‘‘ dexterously extracted 
from his journal three articles,’’ which he intended for one purpose, 
and we have applied to another; and he, of course, does not like his 
artillery to be so effectually turned against himself. He quarrels also 
with the statistics inserted in the letter addressed by the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to Sir R. Peel. On 
this point our reply to him is, that the Parliamentary papers present 
very defective returns, and that the numbers given in the document 
on which he animadverts are derived from a private but authentic 
source—the most authentic source from which any information re- 
specting Mauritius can be obtained. We have at this moment no 
doubt of its correctness. Some of the allegations contained in the 
same letter he characterises as ‘‘ supremely ridiculous.” It were 
better if he could have shown them to be false. We know them to 
be true; and we know also that the evidence of their truth is in the 
hands of the Home Government. For the rest, according to him, 
‘* ignorance, party spirit, and calumny are conspicuous tn every 
line’ of this document; it is ‘‘ in open violation of the laws of 
modesty and decency, and most impudent lying.” And for our- 
selves, we ‘‘ lie for the cause of humanity ;’’ nay, we are ‘‘ con- 
demned to lie unceasingly, and to keep on acting our farce of 
mock aggro This will do very well. Abuse is the last 
resource of a helpless antagonist. It is clear that we have touched 
the real sores in the social state of Mauritius; and, from the irrita- 
tion of the patient, we hope not without a salutary result. On the 
question of immigration the Cernéen is still rabid, but we are glad 
to perceive that it is far from expressing on this point the 
universal sentiment. The Mauritius Watchman admits that there 
is nothing in the letter of the Committee worse than has actually 
occurred there in the Coolie trade. And from an article in the 
same paper we extract the following satisfactory and encouraging 
sentences :-— 


‘* We are beginning to feel that the true interests of the colony would 
be promoted in a far higher degree by the proper and judicious employ. 
ment of the force at present resident here, than by expensive and uncer- 
tain importations. Every complaint that is made against the resident 
labouring population would apply with equal force to any that can be 
imported, for the same causes will always produce the same effects. We 
must have either a competition for labour, which can only arise from an 
excess of hands, or a degree of independence among the labouring classes 
which will lead to complaints and difficulties with all those whose dispo- 
sition or circumstances prevent them from rendering their workmen com- 
fortable. The first of these two cases would inevitably involve a great 
degree of misery and poverty, and consequently of crime ; and we there- 
fore consider the evils of the latter as far less than those of the former. 
Ergo, we should do much better to make the most of our resident la- 
bourers as they are, than flatter ourselves with the prospect of better and 
cheaper service, which is, to say.the least, very uncertain to be realised.” 


It appears from the papers that Lord Stanley has disapproved a 
clause of an ordinance in relation to estate hospitals, which went to 
authorise compulsory confinement of labourers there during sick- 
ness—in other words, during the pleasure of their masters. This 
scheme for making prisons of the hospitals is one of the old tricks 
of slavery, and the disallowance of it makes the planters very angry. 
A correspondent of the Cernéen declares that he will break the law, 
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that is, he will illegally imprison his labourers, and the editor abets 
him in it! The finances of the colony are still in a deplorable 
condition. On an expenditure for the year of about 120,000/., there 
is a deficit of not less than 96,0002. 

We are glad to see that two ordinances have been passed, the 
one to prevent Coolies from being taken to any other place than 
Mauritius, and another to provide security for the property of 
Coolies who die intestate. 





Tue Friend of India, just received, gives an account, from a 
correspondent, of the progress and issue of Coolie emigration to 
Mauritius. We content ourselves at present with a single extract, 
which we make for two reasons :—first, for the evidence it supplies 
that the Mauritians are getting tired of the Coolies; and next, for 
the purpose of correcting the misrepresentation with which it con- 
cludes. The passage is as follows :— 

** It is a general complaint that the Indians spend very little money in 
the colony: this is one reason why the Mauritians wish to procure 
labourers from the eastern coast of Africa. It is said that the negro has 
not the same local attachment to his country as the Indian, and it is 
anticipated that, instead of hoarding up his cash, as the Coolies do, he 
will spend it in the colony. Moreover, the negro does nearly twice as 
much work as the Indian, and his keep is not so expensive; he is con- 
tent with rice and salt meat, and does not require the expensive luxuries 
of ghee, mussala, and daule. Where an Indian makes eighty holes per 
day, the negro will, it is said, make 120, There will be less difficulty in 
getting women over, it is thought. I believe there is no apprehension 
of the authorities there fostering an internal slave traffic in Africa. The 
vessels are to bring labourers from those parts where slaverg does not 
exist, as Quinon, Zanzibar, and the territories belonging to the Imaum 
of Muscat.” 


We have marked the last sentence in italics for the purpose of 
drawing attention to it, and of giving it an emphatic contradiction. 
Slavery exists universally on the eastern coast of Africa, and is 
nowhere more rife than in the territories of the Imaum of Mus- 
cat; nor can there be any doubt that the efforts now making to 
draw labourers from Africa to Mauritius will foster an internal 
slave trade on that continent. 





ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ADOPTED BY THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LIBERTY CON- 
VENTION, HELD AT CINCINNATI, JUNE 11, 1845. 


From this very able and important paper, to which we have already 
cursorily referred, we give with pleasure the following extracts. 
They are as extended as our space will allow. After adducing do- 
cumentary evidence of the original anti-slavery policy of the 
American people and Government, the address thus proceeds :— 


Fellow Citizens—The public acts antagie recorded opinions of the 
fathers of the revolution are before you. Let us pause here. Let us 
reflect what would have been the condition of the country had the original 
policy of the nation been steadily pursued, and contrast what would have 
been with what is. ue 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania had become non- 
slaveholding States. By the ordinance of 1787, provision had been made 
for the erection of five other non-slaveholding States. The admission of 
Vermont and the district of Maine, as separate States without slavery, was 
also anticipated. There was no doubt that New York and New Jersey 
would follow the example of Pennsylvania. Thus it was supposed to be 
certain that the Union would ultimately embrace at least fourteen free 
States, and that slavery would be excluded from all territory thereafter 
acquired by the nation, and from all States created out of such territory. 

This was the true understanding upon which the Constitution was 
adopted. It was never imagined that new slave States were to be ad- 
mitted; unless, perhaps, which seems probable, it was contemplated to 
admit the western districts of Virginia and North Carolina, now known 
as Kentucky and Tennessee, as States, without any reference to the 
slavery already established in them. In no event, to which our fathers 
looked forward, could the number of slave States exceed eight; while it 
was almost certain that the number of free States would be at least four- 
teen, it was never supposed that slavery was to be a cherished interest of 
the country, or even a permanent institution of any State. It was ex- 
pected that all the States, stimulated by the examples before them, and 
urged by their own avowed principles recorded in the declaration, would, 
at no distant day, put an end to slavery within their respective limits. 

It cannot be doubted that, had the original policy and original principles 
of the Government been adhered to, this expectation would have been 
realised. The example and influence of the general Government would 
have been on the side of freedom. Slavery would have ceased in the dis- 
trict of Columbia immediately upon the establishment of the Government 
within its limits. Slavery would have disappeared from Louisiana and 
Florida upon the acquisition of those territories by the United States. 
No law would have been enacted, no treaties made, no measures taken 
for the extension or maintenance of slavery. Amid the rejoicings of all 
the free, and the congratulations of all friends of freedom, the last fetter 
would, ere now, have been stricken from the last slave, and the principles 
and institutions of liberty would have pervaded the entire land. 

How different—how sadly different are the facts of history! Luther 
Martin complained at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
«¢ that when our own liberties were at stake, we warmly felt for the com- 
mon rights of men: the danger being thought to be passed which threat- 
ened ourselves, we are daily growing more and more insensible to those 
rights.” This insensibility continued to increase, and prepared the way 
for the encroachments of the political slave power, which originated in the 
three-fifths rule of the Constitution. This rule, designed perhaps as a 
censure upon slavery by denying to the slave States the ful representation 








to which their population would entitle them, has had a very different 
practical effect. It has virtually established in the country an a 

of slaveholders. It has conferred on masters the right of representation 
for three-fifths of their slaves. The representation from the slave States 
in Congress, has always been from one-fifth to one-fourth greater than it 
would have been, were freemen only represented. Under the first ap- 
portionment according to this rate, a district in a free State containing 
thirty thousand free inhabitants would have one representative. A dis- 
trict in a slave State, containing three thousand free persons and forty- 
five thousand slaves, would also have one. In the first district a repre- 
sentative could be elected only by the majority of five thousand votes : in 
the other he would need only the majority of five hundred. Of course, 
the representation from slave States, elected by a much smaller con- 
stituency, and bound together by a common tie, would generally act in 
concert, and always with special regard to the interests of masters whose 
representatives in fact they were. Every aristocracy in the world has 
sustained itself by encroachment, and the aristocracy of slaveholders in 
this country has not been an exception to the general truth. The nation 
has always been divided into parties, and the slaveholders, by making the 
protection and advancement of their peculiar interests the price of their 
political support, have generally succeeded in controlling all. This in- 
fluence has greatly increased the insensibility to human rights, of which 
Martin indignantly complained. It has upheld slavery in the district of 
Columbia, and in the territories, in spite of the Constitution; it has added 
to the Union five slave states, created out of national territories ; it has 
usurped the control of our foreign negotiation, and domestic legislation ; 
it has dictated the choice of the high officers of our Government at home, 
and of our national representatives abroad ; it has filled every department 
of executive and judicial administration with its friends and satellites ; it 
has detained in slavery multitudes who are constitutionally entitled to 
their freedom ; it has waged unrelenting war with the most sacred rights 
of the free, stifling the freedom of speech and of debate, setting at nought 
the right of petition, and denying in the slave States those immunities to 
the citizens of the free, which the Constitution guarantees; and, finally, 
it has dictated the acquisition of an immense foreign territory, not for 
the laudable purpose of extending the blessings of freedom, but with the 
bad design of diffusing the curse of slavery, and thereby consolidating and 
perfectuating its own ascendancy. 

Against this influence, against these infractions of the Constitution, 
against these departures from the national policy originally adopted, 
against these violations of the national faith originally pledged, we 
solemnly protest. Nor do we purpose only to protest. We recognise 
the obligations which rest upon us as descendants of the men of the revolu- 
tion, as inheritors of the institutions which they established, as partakers 
of the blessings which they so dearly purchased, to carry forward and 
perfect their work. We mean to do it, wisely and prudently, but with 
energy and decision. We have the example of our fathers on our side. 
We have the Constitution of their adoption on our side. It is our duty 
and purpose to rescue the Government from the control of the slave- 
holders ; to harmonise its practical administration with the provisions of 
the Constitution, and to secure to all, without exception, and without 
partiality, the rights which the Constitution guarantees. We believe that 
slaveholding in the United States is the source of numberless evils, moral, 
social, and political; that it hinders social progress; that it embitters 
a and private intercourse; that it degrades us as individuals, as 

tates, and as a nation; that it holds back our country from a splendid 
career of greatness and glory. We are, therefore, resolutely, inflexibly, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, hostile to its longer continuance 
inour land. We believe that its removal can be effected peacefully, con- 
stitutionally, without real injury to any, with the greatest benefit to all. 

We propose to effect this by repealing all legislation, and discontinuing 
all action in favour of slavery, at home and abroad ; by prohibiting the 
practice of slaveholding in all places of exclusive national jurisdiction, 
in the district of Columbia, in American vessels upon the seas, in forts, 
arsenals, navy yards; by forbidding the employment of slaves upon any 
public work ; by adopting resolutions in Congress declaring that slave- 


holding in all States created out of national territories is unconstitutional, 


and recommending to others the immediate adoption of measures for its 
extinction within their respective limits; and by electing and appointing 
to public station such men, and only such men as openly avow our prin- 
ciples, and will honestly carry out our measures. 

The constitutionality of this line of action cannot be successfully im- 
peached. ‘That it will terminate, if steadily pursued, in the utter over- 
throw of slavery at no very distant day, none will doubt. We adopt it 
because we desire, through and by the Constitution, to attain the great. 
ends which the Constitution itself proposes, the establishment of justice, 
and the security of liberty. We insist not here upon the opinions of 
some, that no slaveholding in any State of the Union is compatible with 
a true and just construction of the Constitution; nor upon the opinions 
of others, that the Declaration of Independence setting forth the creed of 
the nation, that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator- 
with an inalienable right of liberty, must be regarded as the common law 
of America, antecedent to and unimpaired by the Constitution; nor need 
we appeal to the doctrine that slaveholding is contrary to the supreme: 
law of the Supreme Ruler, preceding and controlling all human law, and 
binding upon all legislatures in the enactment of laws, and upon all courts. 
in the administration of justice. We are willing to take our stand upon 
propositions generally conceded :—that slaveholding is contrary to natural 
right and justice; that it can subsist nowhere without.the sanction and 
aid of positive legislation ; that the Constitution expressly prohibits Con- 
gress from depriving any person of liberty without due process of law. 
From these propositions we deduce, by logical inference, the doctrines 
upon which we insist. We deprecate all discord among the States; but 
do not dread discord so much as we do the subjugation of the States and 
the people to the yoke of the slaveholding oligarchy. We deprecate the 
dissolution of the Union, as a dreadful political calamity ; but if any of the 
States shall prefer dissolution to submission to the Constitutional action 
of the people on the subject of slavery, we cannot purchase their alliance 
by the sacrifice of inestimable rights and the abandonment of sacred 
duties. 

Such, fellow citizens, are our views, principles, and objects. We in- 
vite your co-operation in the great work of delivering our beloved cousitry 
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‘from the evils of slavery. No question half so important as that of slavery, 
engages the attention of the American people. All others, in fact, dwindle 
-dnto insignificance in comparison with it. The question of slavery is, and 
- until it shall be settled, must be, the paramount moral and political ques- 
‘tion of the day. We, at lesst,, 80 regard it; and, so regarding it, must 
_ subordinate every other question to it. 

It follows as a necessary consequence, that we cannot yield our political 
support to any party which does not take our ground upon. this ques- 
. tion. 


That there is such a party is well known. It is the Liberty Party of 
the United States. Its principles, measures, and objects, we cordially 
approve. It founds itself upon the great cardinal principle of true 
democracy and of true Christianity, the brotherhood of the human family. 
It avows its purpose to wage implacable war against slaveholding as the 
direct form of oppression, and then against every other species of tyranny 
_and injustice. Its views on the subject of slavery in this country are, in 

the main, the same as those which we have set forth in this address. Its 
emembers agree to regard the extinction of slavery as the most important 
/@nd which can, at this.time, be proposed to political action ; and they 
agree to.differ as to other questions of minor importance, such as those of 
.trade and currency, believing that these can be satisfactorily disposed of, 
«when the question of slavery shall be settled, and that, until then, they 
-eannot be satisfactorily disposed of at all. 

And now, fellow citizens, permit us to ask, whether you will not give 
to this party the aid of your counsels? Its aims are lofty, and noble, and 
pacific ; its means .are simple and unobjectionable. Why should it not 
dave your co-operation ? 

Are you already anti-slavery men? Let us ask, is it not far better ta 
act with those with whom you agree on the fundamental point of slavery; 
«and. swell the vote and augment the moral force of.anti-slavery, rather 

than to-act with those with whom you agree only on minor points ; and 
thus, for the time, swell a vote and augment an influence which must 
~be counted against the Liberty movement, in the vain hope that those 
with whom you thus act now, will, at some indefinite fature period, act 
vith you for the overthrow of slavery? There are, perhaps, nearly equal 
-mumbers of you in each of the pro-slavery parties, honestly opposed to 
»each other on questions of trade, currency, and extension of territory, 
but of one mind on the great question of slavery ; and yet, you suffer 
yourselves to be played off against each other by parties which agree in 
nothing except hostility to the great measure of positive action against 
yelavery, which seems to you, and is, of paramount importance! What 
ecan you gain by this course? What may you not gain by laying your 
. moinor differences on the altar of duty, and uniting as one man, in one 
;party, against slavery? Then every vote would tell for freedom, and 
»-would encourage the friends of liberty to fresh efforts. Now every vote, 
whether you intend it so or not, tells for slavery, and operates as a dis- 
ecouragement and hindrance to those who are contending for equal 
.rights. Let us entreat you not to persevere in your suicidal, fratricidal 
-course ; but to renounce at once all pro-slavery alliances, and join the 
friends of liberty. .It is not the question now whether a Liberty party 
shall be organized : it is organized and in the field. The real question, 


sand the only real question, is—will you, so. far as your votes and influ- 


ence go, hasten or retard the day of its triumph? Are you men of the 
free States ? and have you not suffered enough of wrong, of insult, and 
«of contumely, from the slave-holding oligarchy? Have you not been 
taxed enough for the support of slavery? Is it not enough that all the 
_ powers of the Government are exerted for its maintenance, and that all 
the departments of the Government are in the hands of the slave power ? 
. How long will you consent, by your votes, to maintain slavery at the seat 
of the national Government, in violation of the Constitution of your 
. country, and thus give your direct sanction to the whole dreadful sys- 


«tem ? How long will you consent to be represented in the national coun- 
, ¢ils by men who will not dare to assert their own rights or yours in the 


. presence of an arrogant aristocracy? and, in your State legislatures, by 
men whose utmost height of courage and manly daring, when your citi- 
_ gens are imprisoned without allegation of crime, in slave States, and your 


agents, sent for their relief, are driven out, as you would scourge from 


your premises an intrusive cur, is to protest and submit? Rouse up, 
men of the free States, for shame, if not for duty! Awake to a sense of 
your degraded position. Behold your President a slaveholder; his cabi- 
net composed of slaveholders, or their abject instruments; the two 
. Houses of Congress submissive and servile; your representatives with 
. foreign nations, most of them slaveholders ; your supreme administra- 
tors of justice, most of them slaveholders; your officers of the army and 


_ Ravy, most of them slaveholders. Observe the results. What numerous 


appointments of pro-slavery citizens of slave States to national employ- 


' ments! What careful exclusion of every man who holds the faith of Jef- 


- ferson and Washington in respect to slavery, and believes, with Maddison, 
‘< that it is wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea of property in 
man,’’ from national offices of honour and trust! What assiduity in 


- megotiations for the reclamation of slaves, cast, in the providence of God, 


on foreign shores, and for the extension of the markets of cotton, and 
rice, and tobacco,—ay, and of men! What zeal on the judicial bench 
,an- wrenching the Constitution and the Jaw to the purposes of slave- 
-holders, by shielding kidnappers from .merited punishment, and para- 
lyzing State legislation for the security of personal liberty! What readi- 
ness in legislation to serve the interests of the oligarchy by unconstitu- 
tional provisions for the recovery of fugitive slaves, and by laying heavy 
duties on slave-labour products, thereby compelling non-slaveholding 
labourers to support slaveholders in idleness and luxury! When shall 
these things have an end? How long shall servile endurance be pro- 
tracted? It is for you, fellow-citizens, to determine. The shameful 
partiality te slaveholders and slavery, which has so long prevailed, and 
now prevails, in the administration of the Government, will cease when 
_ you determine that it shall cease, and act accordingly. 

Are you non-slaveholders of the slave States? Let us ask you to con- 
sider what interest you have in the system of slavery ; ; what benefits does 
it confer on you? What blessings does it promise to your children? You 
eenstitute the vast. majority of the population of the slave States. The 
aggregate votes of all the slaveholders do not exceed one hundred and 


- fifty.theysand, while the votes of the non-slaveholders will number at 
least six hundred 


thousand, supposing each adult male to possess a vote.—It 








is clear, therefore, that the continuance of slavery depends upon your 
suffrages. We repeat, what interest have you in supporting the system? 

Slavery diminishes your population and hinders your prosperity. Com- 
pare New York with Virginia, Ohio with Kentucky, Arkansas with 
Michigan, Florida with Iowa. Need we say more? 

It prevents general education. It is not the interest of slaveholders 
that poor non-slaveholders should be educated. The census of 1840 
reveals the astounding facts that more than one-seventeenth of the white 
population in the slave States are unable to read or write, while not a 
hundred and fiftieth part of the same class in the free are in the same 
condition, and that there are more than twelve times as many scholars at 


_ public charge in the free States as in the slave States. 


It paralyzes your industry and enterprise. The census of 1840 also 
disclosed the fact that the free States, with two millions and a quarter 
inhabitants more, and ninety- eight millions acres less than the slave 
States, produce annually, in value, from mines thirty-three millions 
dollars more ; from the forests, eight millions dollars more ; from fisheries, 
nine millions dollars more ; from agriculture, forty millions dollars more ; 
from manufactures, one hundred and fifty-one millions dollars more. 
At the same time, the capital invested in commerce by the free States 
exceeds the capital similarly invested in the slave States by more than 
one hundred millions of dollars ; and the tonnage of the former exceeds 
the tonnage of the latter by more than a thousand millions of tons! This 
enormous disparity, which{will strike attention the more forcibly when itis 
considered that much of the capital employed in the slave States is owned 
in the free, can be ascribed to no cause except slavery. 

It degrades and dishonours labour. In what country did an aristocracy 
ever care for the poor? ‘When did slaveholders ever attempt to im- 
prove the condition of the free labourer? ‘* White negroes’’ is the con- 
temptuous term by which Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky, designated the 
free. labourers of his State. He saw no distinction between them and 


} slaves,-except that the former may be converted into voters. Chancellor 


Harper, of South Carolina, teaches that, ‘‘so far as the mere labourer 
has the pride, the knowledge or the aspiration of a freeman, he is unfitted 
for his situation.’’ And he likens the labourer ‘‘ to the horse or the ox,” 
to whom it would be ridiculous to attempt to impart “a cultivated under- 
standing or fine feeling.”” Governor M‘Duffie, in a Message to the 
Legislature of South Carolina, went so far as to say that, ‘‘the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery supersedes the necessity of an order of nobility, 
and the other appendages of an hereditary system of government.’”’ Of 
course the slaveholders are the noble, and you, the non-slaveholders, are 
the ignoble, of this social system. 

Slavery corrupts the religion and destroys the morals of a community. 
We need not repeat Jefferson’s strong testimony. In a Message to the 
Legislature of Kentucky, some years since, the governor said, ‘‘ We long 
to see the day when the law will assert its majesty, and stop the wanton 
destruction of life which almost daily occurs within the jurisdiction of 
this commonwealth.’” And the governor of Alabama, in a Message to 
the Legislature of that State, said, ‘‘ Why do we hear of stabbings and 
shootings, almost daily, in some part or other of our State?’”’ A judge in 
New Orleans, in an address on the opening of his Court, observed, 
‘* Without some powerful and certain remedy our streets will become 
butcheries, overflowing with the blood of our citizens.”” These terrible 
pictures are drawn by home, pencils. Can communities prosper when 
religion and morality farnid no stronger restraints on violence and 
passion ? 

Slavery is a source of most deplorable weakness. What a panic is 
spread by the bare suggestion of a servile insurrection! And how com- 
pletely are the slavehoiding States at the mercy of any invading foe who 
will raise the standard of emancipation! In the revolutionary war, ac- 
cording to the secret journals of Congress, South Carolina was ‘‘ unable 
to make any effectual efforts with militia, by reason of the great propor- 
tion of citizens necessary to remain at home to prevent insurrection among 
the negroes, and to prevent the desertion of them to the enemy.’”’ We 
need not say that if the ue, of insurrection was then great, it would 
be, circumstances being similar, tenfold greater now. 

Slavery seeks to deprive non-slaveholders of political power. In Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina especially, has this policy been most steadily 
and successfully pursued. In South Carolina the political power of the 
State is lodged in the great slaveholding districts by the Constitution, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, it is provided, in that instrument, 
that no person can be a member of the legislature unless he owns five 
hundred acres of land and ten slaves, or an equivalent in additional land. 
The right. of voting for electors of president and vice-president is, in 
South Carolina, confined to members of the legislature; consequently, 
in that State no non-slaveholder can have a voice in the selection of the 
first and second Officers of the Republic. In Virginia the slave popula- 
tion is considered the basis of political power, and the preponderance of 
representation is given to those districts in which there is the largest 
slave population. The House of Representatives consists of one hundred 
and thirty-four members, of whom fifty-six are chosen by the counties 
west of the Blue Ridge, and seventy-eight by the counties east. The 
Senate consists of thirty-two members, of whom thirteen are assigned to 
the western, and nineteen to the eastern counties. Already the free 
white population west of the Blue Ridge exceeds the same class east in 
number, but no change in the population can affect this distribution of 
pol litical power, designed to secure and preserve the ascendancy of thé 
slaveholders, who chiefly reside east of the Ridge, so long as the Consti- 
tution remains unchanged. 

These, non-slaveholders of the slave States, are the fruits of slavery. 
You surely can have no reason to love a system which entails such con- 
sequences. Yet it lives by your sufferance. You have only to speak the 
word at the ballot-box, and the system falls. Will you be restrained 
from speaking that word by the consideration that the enslaved will be 
benefited as well as yourselves; or by the selfish expectation that you 
may yourselves become slaveholders hereafter, and so be admitted into 
the ranks of the aristocracy? If such considerations withhold you, we 
bid you beware lest you prepare a bitter retribution for yourselves, and 
find, to your mortification and shame, that a patent of nobility, written 
in the tears and blood of the oppressed, is a sorry passport to the appro- 
bation of mankind. 

We would appeal also to slaveholders themselves. We would enter at 
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once within the lines of selfish ideas and mercenary moti’ es, and appeal 
to ‘your consciences and your hearts. You know that the system of 
slaveholding is wrong. Whatever theologians may teach and cite Scrip- 
ture for, you know—all of you who claim freedom for yourselves and 
your children as a birthright precious beyond ali price, and inalienable 
as life—that no person can rightfully hold another as a slave. Your 
courts, in their judicial decisions, and your books of common law, in 
their elementary lessons, rise far above the precepts of most of your reli- 
gious teachers, and declare all slaveholding to be against natural right. 
You feel it to be so. God has so made the human heart, that, in spite 
of all theological sophistry and pretended scripture proofs, you cannot 
help feeling it to be so. There is a law of sublimer origin, and more 
awful sanction than any*human code, written in ineffaceable characters, 
upon every heart of man, which binds all to do unto others as they would 
that others should do unto them. And where is there one of all your 
number who would exchange conditions with the happiest of all your 
slaves? Produce the man! and until he is produced, let theological 
apologists for slaveholding keep silence. Most earnestly would we en- 
treat you to listen to the voice of conscience and obey the promptings of 
humanity. Weare not your enemies. We do not pretend to any supe- 
rior virtae ; or that we, being in your circumstances, would be likely to 
act differently from you. But we are all fellow-citizens of the same great 
republic. We-feel slaveholding to be a dreadful incubus upon us, dis- 
honouring us in the eyes of foreign nations, nullifying the force of our 
example of free institutions, holding us- back from a glorious career of 
prosperity and renown, sowing broadcast the seeds of discord, division, 
disunion ; and we are anxious for its extinction. With Jefferson, we 
tremble for our country when we ‘‘ remember that God is just, and that 
his justice cannot sleep for ever.’’ With Washington we believe ‘‘ that 
there is but one proper and effectual mode by which the extinction of 
slavery'can be accomplished, and that is, by legislative authority ; and 
this, so far as our suffrages will go, shall not be wanting.”’ 

We would not invade the Constitution; but we would have the Con- 
stitution rightly construed and administered according to its true sense 
and spirit. We would not dictate the mode in which slavery shall be 
attacked in particular States; but we would have it removed at once 
from all places under the exclusive jurisdiction of the national Govern- 
ment, and also have immediate measures taken, in accordance with con- 
stitutional rights and the principles of justice, for its removal from each 
State by State authority. In this work we ask your co-operation. Shall 
we ask in vain? Are you not convinced that the almost absolute mono- 
poly of the offices and the patronage of the Government, and the almost 
exclusive control of its legislation and executive and judicial administra- 
tion, by slaveholders, and for the purposes of slavery, is unjust to the 
non-slaveholders of the country? Can you blame us for saying that we 
will no longer sanction it? Are you not satisfied, to use the language of 
one of your own number, “‘ that slavery is a cancer, a slow consuming 
cancer, a withering pestilence, an unmitigated curse?”’ And can you 
wonder that we should be anxious, by all just, and honourable, and con- 
stitutional means, to effect its extinction in our respective States, and to 
confine it to its constitutional limits? Are you not fully aware that the 
gross inconsistency of slaveholding with our professed principles asto- 
nishes the world, and makes the name of our country a mock, and the 
name of liberty a byword? And can you regret that we should exert our- 
selves to the utmost to redeem our glorious land and her institutions 
from just reproach, and, by illustrious acts of mercy and justice, place 
ourselves, once more, in the van of human progress and advancement ? 

Finally, we ask all true friends of liberty, of impartial, universal liberty, 
to be firm and stedfast. The little handful of voters, who, in 1840, 
wearied of compromising expediency, and despairing of anti-slavery 
action by pro-slavery parties, raised anew the standard of the Declara- 
tion, and manfully résolved to vote right then, and vote for freedom, has 
already swelled to a great party, strong enough numerically to decide the 
issue of any national contest, and s t far in the power of its pure 
and elevating principles: And if these principles be sound, which we 
doubt not, and if the question of slavery be, as we verily believe it is, the 
great question of our day and nation, it is a libel upon the intelligence, 
the patriotism, and the virtue of the Ameriean people, to say that there 
is no hope that a majority will not array themselves under our banner. 
Let it not be said that we are factious or impracticable. We adhere to 
our views because we believe them to be sound, practicable, and vitally 
important. We have already said, that we are ready to prove our devo- 
tion to our principles by co-operating with either of the other two great 
American parties, which will openly and honestly, in State and national 
conventions, avow our doctrines and adopt our measures, until slavery 
shall be overthrown. We-do: not, indeed, expect any such adoption 
and avowal by either of these parties, because we are well aware that 
they fear more at present from the loss of slaveholding support than 
from the loss of anti-slavery co-operation. But we can be satisfied with 
nothing less, for we will compromise no longer; and, therefore, must of 
necessity maintain our separate organization as the true democratic 
party of the country, and trust our cause to the patronage of the people 
and the blessing of God ! 

Carry, then, friends of freedom and free labour, your principles to 
the ballot-box. Let no difficulties discourage, no dangers daunt, no 
delays dishearten you. Your solemn vow that slavery must perish, is 
registered in heaven. Renew that vow! Think of the martyrs of truth 
and freedom ; think of the millions of the enslaved; think of the other 
millions of the oppressed and degraded free; and renew that vow! Be 
not tempted from the path of political duty. Vote for no man, act with 
no party politically connected with the supporters of slavery. Vote for 
no man, act with no party unwilling to adopt and carry out the principles 
which we have set forth in this address. To compromise for any partial 
or temporary advantage, is ruin-to our cause. To act with any party, or 
to vote for the candidates of any party which recognizes the friends and 
supporters of slavery as members in full standing; because in particular 
places or under particular circumstances, it may make large professions 
of anti-slavery zeal, is to commit political suicide. Unswerving fidelity 
to our principles ; unalterable determination to carry those principles to 
the ballot-box at every election; inflexible and unanimous support of 
those and only those who are true to those principles, are the conditions 
of our ultimate triumph. Let these conditions be fulfilled, and our tri- 


‘they would go on ; they were going up there to do some’ work. 





umph is certain. The indications of its coming multiply on every hand! 
The clarion tramp of freedom breaks already the gloomy silence of 
slavery in Kentucky, and its echoes are heard throughout the Jand. A 
spirit of inquiry and of action is awakened everywhere. The assemblage. 
of the Convention, whose voice we utter, is itself an auspicious. omen. 

Gathered from the north and the south, and the east and the west, we 
here unite our counsels, and consolidate our action. We are resolved to 

go forward, knowing that our cause is just, trusting in God. We ask 

you to go forward with us, invoking His blessing who sent his Son to 

redeem mankind. With Him are the issues of all events. He can and 

He will disappoint all the devices of oppression. He can, and we trust’ 
He will, make our instrdmentality efficient for the redemption of our 

land from slavery, and for the fulfilment of our fathers’ pledge in behalf 

of freedom, before Him and before the world. 


Foreign Entelligenre. 


Unitep Statres.—ELOPEMENT oF A LARGE GaNG oF SLAVES: 
—The following details of this remarkable movement are given in the. 
Liberator, as an extract of a letter fron: Washington :—‘‘ Eighty-four ' 
slaves passed through this place some days since on their way northward. 
They were all from Charles county, Maryland, which is down ‘the -river 
south-east of the city, and a hard kingdom itis. They left there in the 
night, and after arriving. here, which was about three o’clock in the’ 








morning, they separated into three companies and took different roads, 


and bolted on to the north as hard as they could go. In the morning, 
one of the owners, who said seven of them were his, pursued this-far; and’ 
not knowing which company to follow, became exasperated, and gave out 
that he would give a thousand dollars for them, or the heads of them. 
This started out the ‘ nigger pen’ keepers and all the tavern loafers, some 
on horseback, some in buggies with fleet horses, and ‘some on foot in pur-- 
suit; but after being out all day under'a burning sun, they returned un- 
harmed and unprofited to the city, and sneaked into their holes, the - 
worthy citizens of Rockville having scented them out and arrested them 
twenty miles north of this place. Two parties are not yet heard of, but 


‘a dispatch having been sent on, a party of thirty-one was overtaken by: 


the Rockvillians eight miles north of that place, and, being armed with 
guns, they commanded the runaways to give themselves up, or every man 
would be instantly shot. They resisted—and, resorting to stones, said 
The * 
whites pressed them, and the most officious one’ was’ fired at by one of 
the slaves who had a pistol, and the others exhibited ‘some'arms. They 
were then fired on, and eight of them soon shot. Pert of them were ‘cap- 
tured ; and afterwards, say the next day, the whole’ party of thirty-one’ 
was lodged in the Rockville, Montgomery, county jail, and ‘were on the 
next day paraded through the streets of Washington, heavily ironed; and 


placed in one of the slave prisons, the one kept by the mam who regularly: 


advertises in the National Intelligencer and other city papers for‘ young’ 
negroes,’ whose prison, with its high walls, is here*called the ‘ nigger 
pen,’ and may be pointed out from the capitol steps of * thé Trecot natian. 
on earth !’ It is reported that the runaways were headed by a white man; 
but this does not appear to be true, as no such man has been seen, and’ 
it is hard to distinguish between black men and white men when many: 


‘white men (to all appearance) are slaves: One of*the men was: left‘in 


Rockville jail ‘to be hung’ for snapping the pistol at: one of the assail- 
ants.’”” We learn by a private letter that nine of these fagitives had- 
reached the land of liberty. 

MEETING oF SLAveHOLDERS.—At Port Tobaseo, Charles County, 
Md., a large meeting of citizens was held on Friday last, to consider. what 
measures were most likely to put'a stop to the elopement of their‘slaves, 


the recent gang arrested in Montgomery county being owned in that’ 


vicinity. A preamble and series of resolutions: were adopted, recom-. 

mending the appointment of an additional police, and the’ watchful care 

of their masters. Votes of thanks were tendered to the citizens of Rock- 

ville for their promptness and energy, and’all free negroes were notified 

that their presence would not be tolerated ‘within the limits of the county 

after the first of December next, the meeting pledging itself'to purchase 
all their property at fair prices. Ministers of the gospel are hereafter 

positively prohibited from holding night meetings forthe attendance of 

slaves, who are not to be allowed to leave their quarters after dark’on any 

account without a pass from their masters. Religious instruction during 
the day is not prohibited, provided one or more of their masters should 
be present ; and the employment of free negroes at the fishing landings . 
hereafter will not be allowed. Funds were raised to secure the enforce- 

ment of these resolves, and the meeting empowered the president to call 

them together again at any time that he may deem such'a course neces- 

sary. A committee was also appointed to endeavour to procure from the 

legislature additional legislation for the protection’ of their property and. 
civil rights.— Baltimore Sun. 

LIBERTY FOR SIX TO SEVEN HUNDRED Siaves.—Stephen Hen- 
derson directed by his last will that his slaves (600 or 700in number) should 
be sent to Liberia, by the American Colonisation Society. His directions 
were, that at the end of five years from his death (which took place about 
six years ago,) the slaves should be permitted to draw lots, and theten on 
whom the lot should fall should be sent to Africa ; at ten years from his 
death twenty others, by lots; and in twenty-five years the whole of the: 
residue should be sent, after securing an outfit of one hundred dollars. . 
The heirs brought a suit against the executors of the will in the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, and the court has decided that the will must be car- 
ried out, and the slaves sent to Africa.—Journal of Commerce. 

How To onTain Evipence.—Miss Webster, in her published 
narrative, gives the following description of a flogging administered on a. 
slave in order to extort evidence against her: —‘* The reviling, swearing, 
and threats continued, mingled with heavy blows, and the cries, and’ 
groans, and prayers of the bleeding victim. I advaneed coolly but reso-. 
lutely to the window, and felt that I'was facing an enemy on the field of 
battle. O the horrors of that moment! Poor Israel (the hackman) was® 
kneeling on the pavement pleading for his life. He was an old man, a 
true‘and faithful servant, an humble Christian, and had spent his life in 
unrequited toil ; and now they told him he must die, unless he would 
admit that he carried off the slaves. He begged for his life. Again and 
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again he protested his innocence, and, in the most touching appeals, 
called on Heaven to witness the injustice of his punishment. He was 
ordered with a loud voice to take off his shirt, and with every breath 
almost this order was repeated, and each time accompanied with a violent 
lash over his head or face with a cowhide. Still he dared not take off his 
shirt. Poor man! he knew too well his skin would come off next. At 
length his master standing by, seeing the relentless tyranny and high- 
toned fury of the whipper, seemed slightly moved with pity, and, speak- 
ing in a moderate tone, said, ‘ Why, then, don’t you take off your shirt ?’ 
At this he instantly obeyed, and the regular whipping commenced. I 
resolved to count the blows, knowing that the extent of the law did not 
exceed the infliction of thirty-nine lashes, even if the man was guilty of 
the crime alleged against him. The whipper said the boy must have lied 
to him, adding, that it was impossible for the slaves to escape without 
assistance, at the same time declaring with a solemn oath, that unless 
Israel would tell the truth, and admit carrying off said negroes, at least 
the boy Lewis, he would tear his body in pieces and scatter it over the 
pavement. Israel begged for mercy—sometimes crying aloud to be de- 
livered from the torturing lash, at others his power of utterance seemed 
gone, and deep and stifled sobs alone were heard. But enough. The 
reality mocks my feeble effort to describe, and my heart recoils and 
sickens at the recollection. 

‘ O! were it not for perfect bliss, where God and angels dwell, 
Seraphs must weep at scenes like this, while devils blush in hell.’ 
None but eye-witnesses to these deeds of darkness can realise the depth 
of cold-blooded oppression. With purpose fixed I gazed in silence on the 
spectacle before me. My heart was riven, but my cheek was dry. This 
was no time for tears. Fifty lashes scored the old man’s back—all was 
darkness—I saw no more. My trembling limbs refused their weight, and 
I should have sunk to the floor, but, raising my hands, I grasped the iron 
bars, and kept myself from falling. This motion drew the attention of 
some below, and they hastily cried out, ‘Stop! stop! Miss Webster is 
looking on! Take him ‘out of sight! Take him to the barn!’ The 
order was obeyed, and all was once more quiet. The jailor (Mr. Thomas 
B. Megowan) now entered, closed the window, and withdrew without 
speaking. Before noon Israel was brought back from the barn and placed 
in the dungeon ; and his persecutors, eager to tell their success, rushed 
up stairs, saying, ‘ Well, we’ve got it out of him! Rather than die, he 

at last came out and told it! We knew he would.’”’ 

The following is cut from a St. Louis paper, in which it appears 
as an advertisement :—‘‘ Lost Child.—Came to the brick house, corner of 
Third and Elm-streets, about nine o’clock night before last, a black female 
child, about seven or eight years of age. That its anxious and humane 
owner may find it, I describe it:—A good-looking child, marked and 
branded on its head, face, nose, ears, lips, chin, neck, breast, back, sides, 
shoulders, arms, hands and fingers, hips, thighs, knees, legs, ankles, feet, 
heels and toes, by what appears to have been the cowhide, or some other 
humane instrument. If not called for soon, it will be turned over to the 
Court, to be dealt with as the law directs. s.”’ 

The tow-boat Swan passed a dead body on the 22nd inst., about 
ten miles obvve the Passes, supposed to be a bright mulatto—-had on a 
blue flannel shirt and duck pantaloons, with an iron collar around the 
neck, to which was attached about ten feet of rope!—New Orleans Bee, 
April 24, 1845. 

TraGeDy 1Nn Mississipr1.—A slaveholder, a short time previous 
to his death, made provisions for the liberation of his slaves. Those who 
were entrusted with the execution of his designs failing or refusing to 
carry out his last will and testament concerning the slaves, the latter be- 
came restive and impatient to enjoy their long-looked-for boon. At 
length, disappointed, expecting to be sold, and incensed at their oppres- 
sors, they set fire to their overseer’s dwelling, and burnt it to the ground. 
A little child, which they were unable to rescue, was consumed in the 
flames. The slaves, eight or nine in number, were taken, and two of 
them hung on the spot. The others were taken into an old log-house and 
chained to the floor. The house was then set on fire, and they were, by 
a slow fire, burned to death in a most shocking manner, while the air was 
rent with their unavailing shrieks and screams.—Correspondent of Cin- 
cinnati Herald. 

Anoruer Victim.—Lewis W. Paine, formerly of Fall River, in 
this state, during four years past a teacher in Georgia, is now a prisoner 
in Thomaston, Georgia. He is accused of having aided a fellow-man in 
escaping from bondage. When arrested, he was assailed by twelve of the 
chivalric sons of Georgia, all armed to the teeth with bowie knives, pis- 
tols, dirks, rifles, and other such-like implements of Christian freemen. 
A pistol ball was fired through the arm, and a rope made fast around his 
neck.— Worcester Gazette. 

Errects or SLAVERY ON SLAVE-HOLDERS.—On the Wachta river, 
in Louisiana, two planters living on adjoining plautations had a difficulty. 
An unruly horse belonging to one, jumped into a lot belonging to the 
other, which was shot. Soon after, a negro belonging to the owner of 
the horse, went over to the said plantation; he, too, was shot. The 
same evening, the planter who owned the horse and the slave, took his 
gun and went over to the planter’s house who had shot his horse and 
slave, and, as he stood in his yard, deliberately shot him dead. The son 
of the dead planter hearing the report of the gun, came out of the house, 
when he was commanded to stand. As soon as the gun was re-loaded, 
the son was shot, and immediately expired. The daughter of the planter 
then came to the door, when the monster drew his bowie knife, and cut 
her throat from ear to ear, and fled. The slaves on the plantation raised 
the alarm, and the fiend was pursued and taken, and committed to the 
nearest jail to await a trial.— Cincinnati Commercial. 

’ Expepient To Escare Stavery.—On the 8th of June, a box, 
labelled, ‘‘ This side up, with care,”’ marked, ‘‘To J. Bennett, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,’’ and, in another place, ‘‘ Crockery-ware.’’ was brought 
up to the wharf, at Memphis, preparatory to shipping. Soon after the 
box was landed on the wharf-boat, a strange noise was heard within, and, 
upon its being opened, a live negro was taken from it. He had been 
almost suffocated in his confinement: hence the alarm, It seems that 
this negro, who was a siave belonging to a gentleman in the vicinity of 
Memphis, had paid J. Bennett, a free negro, fifteen dollars to transport 
him to a free state, and he, according to contract, boxed him up, and 
would have set him at liberty had he been successful.— American Paper. 





DeatH prererred To Firoccinc.—A slave having committed 
some trifling offence, refused to be whipped, and ran into a creek near 
by, refusing to come out. Austin Gore, the overseer, a proud, ambi- 
tious, cruel man, told him he would shoot him if he did not come out. 
Three calls were to be given him. He stood firmly. Gore, equally de- 
termined, raised his musket, and in an instant poor Derby was no more. 
He sank beneath the waves, and nought but the crimsoned waters marked 
the spot. The murderer earned renown by the deed, and still lives in 
Maryland, as much respected as ever.—Frederic Douglas, at American 
Anti-Slavery Society. 

Runaway Necroes.—A Battie with THe Wuites.—We learn 
from the Haggerstown (Maryland) papers, that on Monday morning, 
the 26th of May, about three o’clock, ten runaway negroes were disco- 
vered passing through Smithsburg, Washington County (Maryland), on 
their way to Pennsylvania, and a party started in pursuit. Upon the 
negroes being overtaken, they were commanded to halt, when they drew 
themselves up in battle order, their leader exclaiming to them, ‘‘ Now, 
boys, G—d d—n you, fight !’” They were armed with pistols and toma- 
hawks, and immediately commenced an attack upon the whites, felling 
several of them to the earth at the onset. The whites being unarmed, 
except with bludgeons, found themselves engaged in rather an unequal 
and hazardous contest. Repeatedly the negroes were knocked to the 
earth, but they returned to the contest with redoubled fury ; and being all 
stout and very athletic men, were rather hard to handle. One was twice 
knocked down, and another had his arm nearly severed and the bone 
broken, by a blow from a tomahawk ; a third had his shoulder dislocated ; 
a fourth received a wound in the shoulder from a tomahawk ; and the 
whole party more or less injured. However, after a desperate contest, 
the whites succeeded in carrying off one prisoner, in an almost hopeless 
condition, with two pistols and two tomahawks, which were wrested 
from the hands of the negroes. Another negro, badly wounded, after 
following his companions a mile or two upon their retreat, gave himself 
up. Two more of the gang were subsequently arrested. 

Sate or Staves For THE Benerit or TueoLtocy.—We find the 
following notice of a public sale, in the Savannah Republican of March 
Srd, 1845. After describing the plantation which was to be sold, the 
notice adds—‘‘ Also, at the same time and place, the following negro 
slaves, to wit, Charles, Peggy, Antonett, Davy, September, Maria, Jenny, 
and Isaac—levied on as the property of Henry T. Hall, to satisfy a 
mortgage fi. fa. issued out of M‘Intosh Supreme Court, in favour of the 
Board of the Rectors of the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia v. said Henry T. Hall.—Conditions, Cash. 

** C, O’NEAL, Deputy Sheriff, M. C.” 

Satty Mutier.—The Supreme Court of Louisiana have decided 
that Sally Muller, claimed as a slave by Louis Belmonti and John F. 
Miller, is and always has been legally free. Miller alleged that she was 
born a slave, and his property—as such he brought her up, and as such 
he sold her to Louis Belmonti. Immediately on obtaining this decision 
she commenced a suit for damages. She has been enslaved near a quarter 
of a century.—New York Journal of Commerce. 

AN unsust JuDGE.—We see it stated that John M‘Kinley, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, has advertised 
one hundred negroes for sale. What a spectacle for the world to look 
upon! A man sitting to judge others, and to render justice between 
man and man, while he himself outrages all law and justice.—TZrue 
Wesleyan. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tue following contributions have been received since our last, and 
are hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 


Donations. Subs. 
£4464 £2.04 
Norwich—Gurney, J.J. .cccessecccesesese 25 0 0 
Gloucester—Bowly, Samuel ..............4. 5 0 O 
Darlington—Backhouse, Hannah C........... 20 0 0 
Backhouse, John......cccccccescssecee 59 O O 1 0 O 
Backhoe, Cio cs sce nck ve cccs cece 100 
POMS ROMANS 656s oe v5.50. cece ctsecsasn: 10:00 
eR er > 6. 9 
MGR OE Bhs ase dv an ctdvdseciscesus 0 © 6: 3 ¥ <6 
PORGR. BOWNESS tistics wie oc Ss acl 00-48 a0'0's 04:50 110 
Hopkins, John C, .. 2... ccccsdsccccces ee Be 
pS ae ee eee ere er ren 010 O 
Woburn—Wiffen, B. B. 2... .. cece cece tees 5 0 0 
Plymouth—White, James ........eseeeeeess 010 0 
Playford Hall—Clarkson, Thomas............ 5 0 0 
Birmingham—Sturge, Joseph........+....... 100 0 0 
Birmingham and West Bromwich Ladies’ Auxil. 25 0 0 
Amwell—Squire, J. H. 02... ceceeessenesce ..2 § 
Wisbeach Anti-Slavery Association .......... 6 0 0 
Olney—Smith, Ann H. .......-seeeseeeeeee 20 0 0 
Camborne—Smith, George... ..........2.06 010 0 
Bickford, J. S.  cccccccccccccccecscees ————— O10 0 
Davy, Thomas .. ...e00 .cececccceceecs 0 5 0 
Davy, Thos., jan. ..cccececccecccceces 0 2 6 
ViVi We ADE ie os 8 0S one he Boe ces Ke 8.2.6 
| Sere Sie eee eee ree ere re Ee. 8 
Evesham and Bengeworth Female Anti-Slavery 
SoGiety .. 6. cece cc cece ce cc cece cc cecescas 5 0 
Guisbro’—Coning, Ann ......ceescecccscece 2. 8 
Sarita ——- Friend, O45 viiscse cc ccsecsesscccss.. 10.00 
Sierra Leone—Friend, a........cccccccceres bie See 
Ree i oscin os oc nn wencaneviccesace, & @ 0 
London—Alexander, Geo. W. ...seeeeees-e- 50 0 O 
Fletcher, J. W. ...ccccccccccccessesse —— 2 2 0 
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